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think of the grandeur of its plan, and how it employs for its 
effect the evil and the perverted good of the time in which the 
scene was laid, how it accords perfect sincerity to all the great 
actors, — to the Pope as well as to Arnaldo, to the Emperor as 
well as to the leaders of the people, — we must perceive that 
its conception is that of a very great artist. It seems to us 
that the execution is no less admirable. We cannot judge 
it by the narrow rule which the tragedies of the stage must 
obey ; we must look at it with the generosity and the liberal 
imagination with which we can alone enjoy a great romance. 
Then the patience, the subtlety, the strength, with which each 
character, individual and typical, is evolved, the picturesque- 
ness with which every event is presented, the lyrical sweetness 
and beauty with which so many passages are enriched, will all 
be apparent to us, and we shall feel the aesthetic sublimity of 
the work as well as its moral force and its political signifi- 
cance. 

W. D. Ho WELLS. 



Art. IV. — American Novels. 

We have often wondered that the people who raise the out- 
cry for the " Great American Novel " did not see that, so far 
from being of any assistance to our fellow-countryman who is 
trying to win fame by writing fiction, they have rather stood in 
his way by setting up before him a false aim for his art, and by 
giving the critical reader a defective standard by which to judge 
his work. Whenever this so-longed-for novel does appear, we 
may be sure that our first impression will not be that it is 
American. It may be American, without a doubt, but it will not 
be ostentatiously so ; that will not be its chief merit. If it is 
written in this country and about this country, there will be of 
course a flavor of the soil, which is to be desired, but the epicure 
does not want his coffee muddy. There is an American nature, 
but then there is human nature underlying it, and to that the 
novel must be true before anything else. That is what is of 
importance ; it is that alone which makes the novel great, which 
causes it to be read in all times and in all countries. If the 
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author so far forgets this, his first duty, as to imagine that the 
simple rehearsal of the barrenest external phenomena of life and 
nature in this country can be of any real interest to the reader, 
he makes as great a mistake as would an actor who should fancy 
that nothing more was needed for representing Hamlet than to 
dress in black, wear a light wig, and to powder his cheeks to 
look pale. It is the bane of realism, as of all isms, to forget 
that it represents only one important side of truth, and to con- 
tent itself, as complacently as an advocate, with seeing its own 
rules obeyed, and, generally, with the narrowest construction of 
the law. By insisting above all things on the novel being 
American, we mistake the means for the end ; we have a perfect 
right to demand accuracy in the writer, — in spite of Mrs. Spof- 
ford we cannot read about castles in New England, — but we 
should not regard it as anything but the merest machinery, the 
least part of a novel ; it is a sine qua non, to be sure, but so in man 
is the spinal marrow ; we think no more of a friend on account 
of bis having a spinal marrow. So long as we over-estimate 
the value of this formal accuracy, it will be possible for any 
one to prove to his own satisfaction and to ours that such and 
such a novel is the best. " See here," he will say, " So-and-so 
makes the Connecticut River two hundred and fifty miles long, 
while ' Civis Americanus ' gives it its proper length ; and then 
' Geographicus ' says on page 343, just before the Boston horse- 
car conductor declares his love to the Nova Scotia servant of 
the selectman, that Vermont has thirty-five inhabitants to the 
square mile ; he was thinking of New Hampshire ; he 's no nov- 
elist." No one fancies a novel that can be proved to be better 
than another, like a manual of geometry. Nor do we care for 
one that loses its value at every census. It may be well that 
novels should be of temporary interest, but they should at least 
outlast the year's almanac. 

It might not be amiss to pause for a moment to consider the 
origin of this expression, " The great American novel." Critics 
would differ about the great English novel or the great French 
novel ; why should America have one ? Nevertheless, novel- 
ists have striven for this prize, genial critics have imperilled 
their reputations by rashly awarding it to various writers, who 
have as rapidly faded into oblivion, and we are as far from 
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unanimity about it as we ever were. We imagine that it is a 
term that has come down to us from the time, a generation or 
two ago, when, America having an army and navy, considera- 
tion in the eyes of Europe for its material strength and future 
importance, the absence of a fully developed literature was 
keenly felt. Literature, too, was considered a branch of manu- 
factures and not a thing of growth. We were to have an Amer- 
ican Byron ; possibly with good Presidents and a proper tariff, 
an American Shakespeare ; and then the public, detecting the 
great differences between the society of Europe and that of this 
country, cried aloud for the novel that should do for us what 
Fielding had already, and Thackeray has since, done for Eng- 
land. That this should be done is indeed desirable ; but our 
hopes will be vain unless our writers, with keener vision than 
the public, see the uselessness of a mere outside resemblance to 
4heir models. 

That a novel is not good by simply being un-American, one 
can see by recalling a by no means unreadable story — " Miss 
Van Kortland " — that appeared about four or five years ago. 
The effect of reading to excess the modern English novel was 
here clearly seen. There was the general air of English coun- 
try life barely disguised by American names. Congress was 
made exactly like Parliament. It was an English bottom sail- 
ing under American colors. Of the elaborate Americanism of 
" Lady Judith," we need not speak. The reader could not help 
being reminded of the Yankees in Punch's caricatures, who 
would be arrested as suspicious characters in the backwoods of 
Maine, nor could their apt use of " old hoss " save them. Such 
hybrids we may trust will be soon forgotten ; but in vastly the 
greater number of the American novels of the present day we 
find perhaps equally damaging faults, although of a different 
kind. Let us take, for example, Mr. De Forest's novels. In his 
writings we find a great deal that is American, but not so much 
that goes to the making of a really great novel. His stories 
have certain undeniable merits, and if the great American novel 
needed only to be American, he would easily bear off the palm. 
" Miss Ravenel's Conversion," " Overland," " Kate Beaumont," 
are three novels that could have been written in no other coun- 
try ; but such geographical criticism wholly leaves their real 
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value out of the question, as if Charles Reade were to be exalt- 
ed for having written the " great Australian novel," " Never 
too Late to Mend," or De Foe for his " great Juan Fernandez 
novel." In the true novel the scene, the incidents, are subordi- 
nated to the sufferings, actions, and qualities of the characters. 
They are for the time living beings, and our greatest sympathy 
is necessarily given to those who deserve it from some internal 
reason, not from the number of miles they may have travelled, 
or the number of times they may have been shot at in the dark. 
Such incidents lend an interest, it is true, but it is not of the high- 
est kind. The geology, the botany, the ethnography, may be 
accurate to date, the reader may be in perpetual shivers from 
the urgency of the dangers that threaten every one in the novel, 
but the real story lies beneath the hats and bonnets of those 
concerned, not in the distant cataracts that wet them, nor the 
bullets that scar them. It would seem as if the author had 
contented himself too readily with but one side, and that not 
the most valuable, of the novelist's work. He should retain 
the skill that he now possesses and use it, not as a thing of 
lasting value in itself, but as an aid to the representation of 
what is more genuine art. We should be sorry, however, if we 
did not do justice to the vividness with which he has drawn 
many of his side-characters, especially in his latest novels and in 
many of his less ambitious magazine sketches. As a simple 
narrator he is deserving of much praise ; he can draw admira- 
bly the less important personages, so that one only notices 
more sharply his smaller degree of success when he undertakes 
to represent that more difficult character, a man Under the in- 
fluence of some all-controlling passion. What he can see he 
can write down for our reading, and this is certainly a rare gift, 
but his eye is stronger than his imagination. It is when he 
comes to this more delicate part of his work that the reader is 
disappointed, and all the more, as we have said, from his skill 
elsewhere. 

Of the society novel this is the more common form. One 
takes the manly A and represents some possible complications 
of his " heart-agony," and that of the lovely C, from the per- 
secution of flinty-hearted parents, loss of money, jealousy, etc. 
One would be averse to saying that his own country cannot 
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supply as good material for such novels as any other. There 
are here pretty women and good men. In spite of our race for 
wealth, our early marriages, our bolting our meals and conse- 
quent dyspepsia, the devious course of what is strangely called 
the tender passion may still be observed by those who watch 
their kind. Lovers languish and rejoice, hearts threaten to 
break and then grow indifferent, as truly here as in any German 
village, where the full moon shines every night of the year. 
But can any one name a good American love-story ? With the 
exception of " Esmond " it might be hard to find one in the 
language ; but let us consider America alone. What are the 
American novels of society, in which we might suppose love- 
making would have full sway ? Those of Mrs. Stowe suggest 
themselves at once. We cannot believe that her great popu- 
larity is due entirely to her wonderful success with " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." To her youngest readers that book must be al- 
ready a thing of the past ; but we fancy that it is because she 
has succeeded in catching certain traits of American life that 
she is so widely read. Besides, with all her faults, she is a 
humorist, and is often entertaining enough ; but what could be 
more ignoble than her last two novels of society, " Pink and 
White Tyranny," and " My Wife and I " ? It is profound 
criticism to call Thackeray a cynic ; perhaps Mrs. Stowe is one 
in disguise, but no man would dare show his head in a drawing- 
room after describing such a character as the heroine of the 
last of these novels. One would have to be disappointed in 
love a great many times before young ladies made upon him 
such an impression of furbelowed, curled, food-despising, thin- 
voiced flirts as one finds here. The men are the infant heroes 
of Mrs. Sherwood's tales grown up. As for the manners of 
these people, their giggling, their love-making, it is what one 
imagines to be the romance of a " calico and neck-tie ball." 
For example, we find in Chapter XXX. of " My Wife and I " : — 

" ' 0, you know ! — this inextricable puzzle, — what does ail a certain 
person ? Now he did n't come at all last night, and when I asked Jim 
Fellows where his friend was (one must pass the compliment of inquir- 
ing, you know), he said, " Henderson had grown dumpy lately," and he 
could n't get him out anywhere.' 

" ' Well, Eva, I 'm sure I can't throw any light on the subject. I 
know no more than you.' 
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" ' Now, Ida, let me tell you, this afternoon when we stopped in the 
park, I went into that great rustic arbor on the top of the hill there, and 
just as we came in on one side, I saw him in all haste hurrying out on 
the other, as if he were afraid to meet me.' 

" ' How very odd.' 

" ' Odd ! well, I should think it was ; but what was worse, he went 
and stationed himself on a bench under a tree where he could hear and 
see us, and there my lord sat — perhaps he thought I did n't see him, 
but I did.' 

" ' Lillie and Belle Forester and Wat Jerrold were with me, and we 
were having such a laugh ! I don't know when I have had such a 
frolic, and how silly it was of him to sit there glowering like an owl in 
an ivy-bush, when he might have come out and joined us, and had a 
good time ! I 'm quite out of patience with the creature, it 's so vex- 
atious to have him act so ! ' " 

Further on we find : — 

{Enter Alice with empressement.) 

" ' Girls, what do you think ? Wat Sydney come back and going to 
give a great croquet party out at Clairmont, and of course we are all 
invited with notes in the most resplendent style, with crest and coat of 
arms, and everything — perfectly " mag." There 's to be a steamboat, 
with a band of music, to take the guests up, and no end of splendid do- 
ings ; marquees and tents and illuminations and fireworks, and to return 
by moonlight after all 's over ; is n't it lovely ? I do think AVat Syd- 
ney 's perfectly splendid, and its all on your account, Eva, I know it 
is,'" etc., etc. 

And so they artlessly prattle on. This is by no means an 
extract, which, taken away from its context, seems unduly 
ridiculous ; far from it, it is a very good specimen of the whole 
tone of the book. Be these the manners of good society ? Is 
there nothing nobler in life than a horse-car flirtation ? Is it 
necessary that society novels should be like fashion-plates, with 
the same jaunty ease and simpering gentility that mark those 
illustrations of the happy life of the rich and great ? If the 
people are tawdrily dressed, if their talk is empty enough to 
shame the silliest school-girl that ever chattered until she 
gasped for breath, if their maimers are either rude or pom- 
pously haughty, how can one take a genuine interest in the story ? 
Let their manners be as bad as possible, their clothes and gram- 
mar in tatters, provided they have one trait, one quality, be it 
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one that makes or mars human beings, and then we can read 
the story. To be interested in characters in fiction, as with 
human beings in life, our sympathy must be aroused ; for beings 
who simply giggle and pout, indifference is kindness. 

Most American writers are afraid of their heroes and heroines. 
They give them homes by the side of imaginary rivers, in im- 
possible cities. They are as shy of fairly introducing their 
characters as if we were all strangers at a watering-place hotel, 
and were very nervous about tainting our tender gentility. 
That this is the result of attempting to represent in this coun- 
try, with its changing, uncertain classes, what in England is 
clear enough from its fixed social laws, is highly probable. But 
a novel to be good may well let good society alone. The best 
that Mrs. Stowe has done leaves the dancing master out entirely. 
For the English novel the task is greatly simplified by the fact 
that every man in that country is much more closely connected 
with the whole social system than is the case with us. In their 
novels we are introduced to distinct characters, say to a bar- 
rister, an officer, a young lord. Besides, whatever personal 
characteristics may belong to each of these persons, they all 
stand in a certain definite relation to society at large. Each 
carries a certain atmosphere with him. With us when we read 
about a lawyer in one of our stories, nothing more is told us 
than if we were informed that he always wore Roman scarfs, 
perhaps not so much. We have all sorts of lawyers ; no one 
man is a representative of the class. Occasionally we find that 
a good word is given to an omniscient professor who sits by a 
lamp and dabbles in Sanskrit, botany, methaphysics, chemistry, 
anatomy, zoology, etc., etc. He generally wears a long beard, 
has acquired patience by his severe studies, and is especially re- 
markable for the unexpected way in which he makes an offer of 
marriage after nourishing an untold and unsuspected love for a 
long time, while he pretended to be looking out words in the 
dictionary. Occasionally, we say, this representative of the 
quiet ideal appears in fiction, but he is an uncertain and arti- 
ficial creation. In spite of the young girl's rapture over hops 
at West Point, an officer is not always an entrancing lover in 
fiction. There is, possibly, a vague Bohemian glamour around 
the artist, but even that is by no means certain. Since in 
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general this deficency exists, the task of the writer is ren- 
dered more difficult. Our democracy certainly equalizes us : 
it enlists us, as it were, into a vast army, but a peaceful, un- 
heroic army, and to make any fictitious person interesting the 
author is put to the greater task of distinctly drawing his char- 
acter as a man ; he gets no aid from his surroundings. One 
would say that the natural tendency of the American novelist 
would be toward romance ; that the very uniformity of our social 
life would offer nothing tempting to the writer, unless, indeed, 
to the satirist, who should turn to ridicule the shallowness, 
greedy pretence, and emptiness which he might see about him. 
In spite of the contumely that is thrown upon the frivolities of 
fashion in " Pink and White Tyranny " and in " My Wife and 
I," it may be said that it is not given to every one to be a satir- 
ist. No satire is keener than that which tells the truth. One is 
only tender about his favorite vice. To call a selfish man a 
murderer, or a pirate, would be as idle as to write odes in praise 
of an honest bank clerk. And so in these stories Mrs. Stowe 
has overshot her mark by caricaturing what only needed to be 
shown in its real dulness to appear worthless. To her, and to 
many others, American society seems frivolous, but it is only 
exalted when a writer wastes his powder by attacking it as he 
would a dangerously false religion. 

While the American writer finds these difficulties in the way 
of the " novel of society," it may be just that those tales should 
be considered that take up man from some other point of view 
than that which controls the respectable matron who is making 
out a list of invitations for her daughter's party. There are 
the dry-humored Yankees, the Yankee-despising, self-praising 
Westerners, and the lordly Southrons, who hate both. What 
has been done with such characters as these ? 

In hardly any book do we get more of the Yankee than in the 
novel " Margaret," by Sylvester Judd. It is a story of life in 
New England nearly a hundred years ago, and, although it 
stands in about the same relation to most novels that Burton's 
" Anatomy of Melancholy " does to ordinary manuals of anat- 
omy, it has a certain interest of its own. This is, to be sure, 
hardly great enough to beguile the reader to the reading of the 
book, which is written in defiance of every rule of literary com- 
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position ; but yet, in spite of a crabbed style, as rougb as a 
corduroy road, of tedious and impossible conversations, of great 
delays in the telling of the story, the reader can readily see a 
sincerity in the writer that is often much less evident in the 
■works of much cleverer writers. As an example of its artistic 
crudeness we quote the following conversation : — 

"Another day Mr. Evelyn came to the Pond. Margaret watched 
his approach with composure, and returned his greeting without confu- 
sion. ' You have been at the Head,' said she, ' and I must take you to 
other places to-day. First the Maples.' 

" ' This is a fine mineralogical region,' said he, as they entered the 
spot. ' I wish I had a hammer.' 

" ' I will get one,' said she. ' Let me go for it.' 

" ' You are not in health, you told me, and you do not look very 
strong. I must go by all means. I will be back in a trice. You 
will have quite as much walking as you can master before the day is 
through.' 

" ' I fear I shall be more tired wandering than in going.' 

" ' See this,' said he, exposing a hollow stone filled with rare crystals, 
which he found and broke during her absence. 

" ' I thank you, I thank you,' she replied. ' The master has given 
me an inkling of geology, but I never imagined such beauty was 
hidden here.' 

" ' With definite forms and brilliant texture these gems vegetate in 
the centre of this rough rusty stone.' 

" ' Incomparable mystery ! New anagogics ! I begin to be in love 
with what I understand not.' 

" ' Humanity is like that.' 

" ' What is humanity ? ' 

" ' It is only another name for the world that you asked me about.' 

"'lain perplexed by the duplicity of words. He is humane who 
helps the needy.' 

" 'That is one form of humanity. I use the term as expressing all 
men collectively viewed in their better light. Much depends upon this 
light phase, or aspect, what subjectively to us is by the Germans called 
stand-point. Indian's Head, in one position, resembles a human face ; 
in another, quite as much a fish's tail. Man, like this stone, is geodic, 
— such stones, you know, are called geodes.' 

" ' Have you the skill to discover them ? ' 

"'It is more difficult to break than find them. Yet if I could 
crack any man as I do this stone, I should open to crystals.' 
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" ' Any man ? ' 

" ' All men.' 

" ' Passing wonderful ! I would run a thousand miles for the ham- 
mer ! I have been straining after the stars, how much there is in the 
stones ! Most divine earth, henceforth I will worship thee ! Geodic 
Androids ! What will the master say ? ' 

■ " ' I see traces of more gems in these large rocks. Let me rap here, 
and lo ! a beryl ; there is an agate, yonder is a growth of garnets." 

" ' Let me cease to be astonished, and only learn to love.' 

" ' An important lesson, and one not too well learned.' 

" ' Under this tree I will erect a temple to the god of rocks. "Was 
there any such ? Certes, I remember none.' 

" ' The god of rocks is God.' 

" ' You sport enigmas. Let us to Diana's Walk.' " 

We will not follow them. Their talk flows on as easily and 
naturally as in the extract given above, closely resembling the 
conversations in the chapters in the phrase-book for advanced 
pupils. But with all these obvious faults, and an almost im- 
possible plot, the writer shows a genuine love of nature, and 
an appreciation of character that is really poetical. It is a 
book that is good in spite of itself, but yet it is barely readable. 
Its merits are those that are hardly evident enough to tempt the 
ordinary reader, who, naturally enough, wishes the way made 
easy before him. He takes a novel as he takes a walk, for 
amusement ; he does not care for ruggedness, — that wearies 
him, everyday life gives him that, — any more than he does 
for an afternoon stroll through the thickets of the untrodden 
forest. 

In Dr. Holmes's novels, — if we can call them novels, — in 
spite of his way of treating his characters like pathological 
or anatomical specimens, and in Mr. Henry Ward Beecher's 
" Norwood," we find the humorous Yankee admirably given. 
But, while " Elsie Venner " is in its way a well-constructed 
romance, and Hiram in " Norwood " is an amusingly and ac- 
curately drawn character, neither novel deserves the highest 
praise. They are both very clever attempts by men who are 
not novelists. Sam Lawson, in Mrs. Stowe's " Old Town Sto- 
ries," is an extremely amusing person. This lady has cer- 
tainly, to a remarkable extent, the power of detecting the 
humorous side of what she sees and of representing it. The 
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Yankee in her writings is an admirable copy of an original that 
can be found in almost every New England village, — a man, 
namely, of greater or less worthlessness,.but with a wisdom, 
or rather shrewdness, that makes him far superior to the ordi- 
nary people around him. It is part of the novelist's work to 
introduce just such characters. They are, so to speak, pictur- 
esque, and yet true to nature. Of the immense superiority of 
a story that contains one personage that is really a human be- 
ing, it would be needless to speak. Most novels leave as shad- 
owy an impression of the genuineness of their heroes and 
heroines upon the minds of their readers, as does the pictured 
Quaker of the advertisements of the soundness of his religious 
views. But the introduction of a character that is only of 
dramatic importance, that is to say, who is more truly drawn 
as a representative of a class than as a human being, does not 
of itself make a good novel. The reader is more easily satis- 
fied with a superficial sketch in the former case than he would 
be in the latter. A man may be well drawn as a village loafer, 
he may give us the very impression that the genuine idler makes 
upon us, and to do this is no light task ; it is one for which a 
writer deserves high praise, and this no one would deny to Mrs. 
Stowe. But there is beyond this a feeling in the reader's mind 
that he has a right to expect a solution of more difficult char- 
acters, a representation not only of one or two persons, but also 
of some probable and well-connected incidents. In the better 
sort of novels we get some human beings, but we also demand 
a story, a plot that shall be probable and interesting. One char- 
acter, no matter if very lifelike, in an awkwardly constructed 
story is as out of place as would be a poet on a desert island. 
But still it cannot be denied that it is the drawing of a character 
which is the most difficult part of the novelist's task, and if he 
succeeds he has thereby the surest hold upon his readers. If 
he fails in this, he fails indeed, for even the most imaginative are 
cold to the dangers that threaten even the most carefully dressed 
puppets. But a well-drawn character, one which we feel to be 
an accurate representation of what a human being might be, 
one who seems to us not merely what we fancy fellow-travellers, 
for instance, are, but who is a consistent creation, moved by 
passion, with feelings of his own, and his own special tempta- 
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tions, who may differ entirely from ourselves, but yet of the 
truth of whose delineation every one can instinctively he sure, 
is a rare person in fiction. For creating him there are no infal- 
lible rules, any more than there are for painting a good portrait 
in oils. It all depends upon the writer's brains. But if he is 
successful, if he creates a character with whom we can feel 
any sympathy, although the feeling may not be one of admira- 
tion, we are sure that the writer has done something of which 
he may well be proud. 

The story that is to be told is another thing for which no 
definite a priori rules can be given. Great tragedies can be 
utterly spoiled and the humblest incidents can be exalted by the 
attitude which the writer's mind takes toward them. To argue 
from analogy is often unsafe, because the argument generally 
begins where the analogy ceases ; but a Bierstadt can choose for 
himself in the whole wide world the most wonderful spot to 
paint, with mountains, rivers, lakes, and forests — such as poets 
are said to dream of — before him, but his canvas, when he has 
done his best, leaves us as cold as if we had been looking at a 
new drop-curtain in the theatre ; while Millet can paint a little 
rustic scene, a woman driving sheep into their pen, a dim 
road in a dark wood, that we can never forget. It is not what 
the writer selects that moves us, but his way of treating it. 
A vulgar mind can degrade " King Lear," and a poet can throw 
a charm over the tritest line in the copy-book. 

We need not go far for illustrations of what we have been 
saying; it is only necessary to recall some of the fantastic 
stories for which Southern novelists often betray a fondness. 
For example, there is one which is both described and criticised 
by its title, " Heart-Hungry." "We need not go into a special 
examination of that novel, however, for the same thing may be 
said of the whole class, that they deal with the most tremen- 
dous manifestations of the power of love and jealousy, which 
combine to poison young lives and lead to the most heinous 
crimes. The books are, so to speak, thunder-storms in print, 
and seem to be written to make the way easy for some future 
Taine in a history of American literature to illustrate his 
remarks on the influence of hot climates upon the tastes of 
writers. But there is already good authority against tearing a 
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passion to tatters. It has been widely acknowledged, and for 
a long time, that bombast is not the most effective means that 
a writer can use. 

Of novels that fail from their dulness, whether caused by 
their photographic accuracy, or by the sluggish imagination of 
the author, we are sure that no examples need be given, espe- 
cially in a land of circulating-libraries. All that we have tried 
to do is to set before our readers some of the more obvious 
faults of some of our popular writers. To do this it is by no 
means necessary to discuss at length all the American novels 
of recent years. They are, naturally, of different degrees of 
merit, from these weird visions of the Southern novelist to the 
innocently prattling stories for which Harper's Magazine is 
famous. The great novel is yet unwritten. We hope that he 
who shall attempt to write it will see the simplicity, the single- 
ness of the problem that lies before him. The surer he is of 
this, the better will be his work. The less conscious he is of 
trying to be American, the more truly will he succeed in being 
so. Self-consciousness does not make a strong character, and 
so it is with this quality of the novelist. Lay the scene on the 
limitless prairie or in limited Fifth Avenue, but let the story 
rise above its geographical boundaries ; let the characters be 
treated as human beings, not simply as inhabitants of such or 
such a place, with nothing to distinguish them from the beasts 
that perish, except certain peculiarities of dress and language. 
They must dwell somewhere, but they must be something besides 
citizens. Fantastic creatures dwelling in pure ether are not 
what the reader demands, but beings true, not to fashion, but 
to those higher laws and passions that alone are real, that exist 
above all the petty, accidental caprice of time and place. The 
real novelist, he who is to write the " great American novel," 
must be a poet ; he must look at life, not as the statistician, not 
as the census-taker, nor yet as the newspaper reporter, but with 
an eye that sees, through temporary disguises, the animating 
principles, good or bad, that direct human existence ; these he 
must set before us, to be sure, under probable conditions, but 
yet without mistaking the conditions for the principles. He 
must idealize. The idealizing novelist will be the real novelist. 
All truth does not lie in facts. 

T. S. Perby. 



